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Every Other Sunday. 


HOW HATTY’S EYES WERE OPENED. 


BY KATE 8. GATES. 
me) AMMA,’’ said Hatty Clarke, 

H} ‘* whatever in the world is the 
matter with you, you have 
hardly tasted a mouthful to- 
night, and it is just so every 
meal, but when we took tea 
at the Lane’s I just enjoyed 
seeing you eat.” 

“‘T know,” said Mrs. Clarke, ‘I enjoyed it 
myself, I think it was because some one else 
planned and prepared the meal; one tires, I think, 
of one’s own planning.”’ 

Hatty finished her cake in silence, she was 
thinking of something she had overheard ,that 
afternoon. 

She was swinging in the hammock on the north 
side of the piazza when two ladies came to call 
upon her mother, and their conversation while 
they waited for Mrs. Clarke was distinctly audible 
to Hatty, though she herself was unseen by them. 

“Mrs. Clarke is looking miserably this summer, 
I think,” said one. 

« Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ She needs a rest and 
change. I know just how it is myself, one gets 
so worn doing the same things over and over day 
after day. I was in hopes that Hatty would re- 
lieve her mother of some of the care now that she 
is through school, but I am afraid she has not 
much. Mrs. Clarke, I presume, will not say a 
word, and Hatty does not realize how many cares 
her mother has; young folks seldom do until they 
have borne burdens themselves, or until it is too 
late.”’ 

Remembering these words, Hatty had noticed 
her mother more closely than usual, and was 
startled to see how worn she looked. 

What, if anything should happen to her, what 
would home be to them all? And what wonder 
was it that she did look worn and weary? Was 
she not always doing something for the comfort 
and happiness of the rest? And how little they 
did in comparison in return for her! 

‘* When I get home I will be a better girl, and 
try to help her all I can,” thought Hatty, as she 
went upstairs to put the last stitches into a new 
dainty summer dress. In a day or two she was 
going to visit a school friend for a month at the 
seashore, and both time and thoughts for the past 
few weeks had been mostly occupied with her 
preparations and pleasant anticipations. 

“When I come back Mamma shall have a rest;” 
and she was just returning to her own plans when 
the last words of her mother’s friend flashed 
through her mind: “ Young folks seldom do realize 
until they have borne burdens themselves, or it is 
too late.” 

What if it should be too late when she came 
home! 

Hatty’s face paled at the thought, and her 
work dropped from her hands. Why not give up 
her visit and devote herself to the dear mother 
now? But she had anticipated so much, why 
would it not do just as well to wait until she 
came back? A few weeks could not make any 
special difference, and she would lose so much 
pleasure ! 

Still if it should be ‘‘ too late,” would she ever 
be happy again? And oh, how many pleasures 
mother had foregone for her sake ! 

“Qh, Hatty Clarke, you selfish girl, how can 
you hesitate a minute, —J am ashamed of you, I 
am.” 

“ Mamma,” said Hatty, coming down half an 


hour later, and sitting down by her mother’s 
chair, ‘*do you know what I am going to do? I 
have decided not to visit Helen after all. I am 
fired with an unconquerable ambition to know 
more about housekeeping. Will you please give 
me a few points, and let me have charge of things 
under your direction for a while. ‘Then, when I 
have gotten my hand in a little, won’t you be so 
accommodating as to go away somewhere, and let 
me see if I cannot manage alone? I have quite a 
curiosity to see if I could ’nt.” 

For a minute or two Mrs. Clarke could not 
speak, then she laid her hand very tenderly on 
the brown curls. ‘My dear daughter, you must 
not give up your own pleasuring for me, you need 
the rest and change. You are too kind —” 

‘© Indeed I am not, Mamma,’”’ and Hatty’s 
voice trembled in spite of her. ‘Indeed I am 
not too kind. I’ve been so thoughtless, and let 
you wear your dear, precious self out; but you see 
if I don’t do differently in the future. It’s perfect 
nonsense for a healthy girl like me to talk about 
needing arest. Yow shall take that, and I will 
have my change doing some of the things you 
have been doing all these years for me. You 
shall be lady now, and sit on the piazza mornings 
and be fine as you please, and see if it does n’t 
agree with both of us.” 


‘¢Your mother looks ten years younger than 
she did in the spring,” said Mrs. Porter to Hatty, 
one day in the fall. 

‘¢ And you are partly the means of it,” replied 
Hatty. 

‘© 7?” was the astonished exclamation. 

‘‘Yes, you, and I’ve wanted to thank you so 
many times. You see I overheard by accident 
something that you said, and it opened my eyes. 
I do not intend to shut them again.” * 

And, so far as I know, she never has. 


THAT RUNAWAY MOLASSES! 


BY ELIZABETH ABBOTT RAND. 


pe —e|LL the windows and doors and 

m°¥| blinds of the Shyler school-house 
were locked tight. It wasn’t 
vacation time either. On the 
streets, the little scholars, who, 
with their tiny slates and “ Prim- 
ers”? tucked under their arms, 
had trotted to school when the great bell rang 
‘« ding-g-dong-g,’’ were not at play. 

What could be the matter? ‘‘ Measles’’ was 
the trouble. Those old measles bad caught 
nearly all the small boys and girls in the city, or 
else the small boys and girls had caught the 
measles. I don’t know which. 

All the poor sick children had to stay in-doors 
till old Dr. Pill said they were well again. 

Charlie and Bob were among the first children 
to be ill, and of course among the first to get 
better. Dr. Pill patted their curly heads, and 
said to their Mamma, ‘‘ You had better take these 
little boys into the country for the summer. They 
need it.” , 

So one pleasant June day, all the family, -with 
‘‘Muff’’ the cat, and ‘‘ Tricksy” the dog, and 
a cage almost as large as Bob containing the 
sacred parrot, started for a small country town 
where Papa had hired a farm-house, right in the 
midst of an apple-field. 

It was n’t at all convenient for poor Papa. He 
had to start very early in the morning to reach 
his store in the great city, and could n’t come 


-kindly. yoice. of the old 


back till after dark, when he was always tired, 
and sometimes a wee bit cross. ‘The work was n’t 
very easy either for Mamma in that old, rambling 
house, but, never mind! the little boys became well 
and strong. 

They had fine times playing in the big barn, 
where they hunted for eggs, or chased the old 
“turkey gobbler” round and round the yard. 

But they liked better than all these things to 
travel down the grassy road, till they reached a 
funny little building with this sign on it, in bright 
blue and red and yellow letters, 


VILLAGE STORE. 


They would hop up the three high steps in 
front, and peek in at the open door. ‘Then the 
kind old shopkeeper would look over his glasses 
and say, ‘‘Come right in, young gen’lemen. 
Wouldn’t you like to help me ’tend to the 
cust’mers this mornin’ ?”’ 

Charlie and Bob would grin from ear to ear, 
and walk slowly into the store. Then the fun 
began ! 

The old man, whose eyesight was growing dim 
in spite of his brightly polished spectacles, would 
ask the boys to help him find the pins for this 
customer, or the boot-blacking for that one. 

Such a hunt they would have! on the shelves, 
under the counters, in cases, in boxes and 
barrels, for the goods were stored together higs- 
eldy-piggeldy. 

But what a glorious time they had every day, 
until the whistle of the ink-manufactory on the 
river-bank would blow “Twelve o’clock, dinner- 
time, hoot-t-t,’? when Charlie and Bob would say, 
“Please, Mr. Storekeeper, we must go home now!” 
The old man would look over his glasses and 
reply, ‘‘So? Well, here’s your pay,” and then 
hand to each of them a large red peppermint. 

One unlucky day, little Bob strayed down 
into the cellar of the store. All around him 
towered great hich casks. 

‘¢ Guess Id oughter know what’s in these big 
barrels,” he thought to himself. He walked up 
to one of them and turned a small faucet. Out 
of the spout ran a dark liquid. 

Bob bent down and tasted it. 
his lips. 

‘“My! That’s ’lasses. A n’awful sweet kind 
too! Glad I found out, case Mr. Storekeeper 
wanted me to get some.” 

But when he tried to turn the faucet back, it 
stuck! Stuckso tight, he could n’t move it at all. 
He was afraid to return to the store; and there 
in the dim cellar Charlie found him half an hour 
later, standing in a small sea of the sticky fluid, 
and gripping the faucet for dear life. 

“Runaway ’lasses,’ whispered Bob, turning 
around a white, scared face all smeared with a 
mixture of tears and molasses, making him look 
like an Indian chief with his war-paint on. 

‘¢ Come quick, Bob, quick!” exclaimed Charlie, 
grasping Bob’s hand, and pulling him through the 
cellar door. “ Come quick, else they ’ll send the 
police after us.” 

Scamper, scamper, through the fields where 
the loveliest wild-flowers grew, they ran, breath- 
less. They ran faster still, when they heard the 
storekeeper calling 
through the open window, ‘‘ Don’t you young 
gen’lemen want no pay to-day?” 

Bob washed off the molasses as best he could 
with water from the meadow-brook. 

All the hot afternoon, were lying in the hay- 
mow two scared little fellows who talked of 
“prisons”? and ‘ police.” 

Finally at tea-time Bob spoke in a wee, tremb- 
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ling voice, ‘‘ Mamma, Mamma, how long does, — 
how long does it take for a whole barrel of ‘lasses 
to run away ?”? 

* Mercy on us! what does the child mean?” 
said Mamma, almost upsetting the teapot. 

At last by much questioning she learned about 
the turned faucet, and poor Papa, tired and very 
cross, was despatched to the Village Store, to pay 
for the “‘runaway ’lasses.”’ 

‘¢ Now boys,” said Mamma, as she tucked them 
up in bed, “I hope this molasses business will 
teach you two lessons. First, never touch any- 
thing belonging to other people, without their 
consent, and second, when you have done wrong, 
or made a mistake, own up right away like men. 
Mamma won’t scold you, she will help you. 
If you had only told me in the first place about 
the molasses, Papa would n’t have to pay so 
much money, and the storeman would n’t have 
so much trouble in clearing up.” 

‘¢ We'll try, Mamma,” sobbed the little boys, 
‘though it’s awful hard.” 

It was hard, sometimes, but they did try, and 
they succeeded too; but all the old storekeeper’s 
red peppermints could n’t induce them to ‘help 
*tend to cust’mers’’ again that summer. 


A DANGEROUS PLACE. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


“THAT ’s a dangerous place!” said a man 
with whom I was walking down street after dinner 
the other day. 

A new building had been erected on a promi- 
nent corner fronting our principal street. At the 
side of it, there was an open stairway. ‘‘ How 
easily,’’ said my companion, “a boy might fall 
down there in the dark. Boys are always on the 
run, and they don’t often stop to see where they 
are going. Don’t you think the city would be 
liable,” said he, “if there should be an accident ? ” 

I told him I had my doubts about the liability 
of the city. ‘‘ Well,’’ continued he, “don’t you 
think the city ought to be liable?’ ‘‘ No,” said 
I, “I don’t think so, The owner of the building is 
the responsible party.” “ Well,” said my friend, 
**T suess you are right, and I really do think it’s 
a perfect shame for any property-owner to toler- 
ate a trap on his premises that a little child 
might run into at any moment.” 

To that proposition I heartily assented. We 
walked on down street a little further; but before 
I resume the recital of our conversation, let me 
tell you something about the man I was walking 
with. He was a portly man of full habit, with 
red cheeks and still redder nose; and rumor said 
that he was in the habit of frequenting places 
where liquor was sold. 

His habits were known to be a source of great 
danger to him, for he was a kind-hearted man, 
and warmly attached to his family, especially to 
his children, 

Resuming the conversation as we sauntered 
along down the street I turned questioner. ‘ Don’t 
you think that a dangerous place?” said I. “ What 
place?’’ said he. “I don’t see anything that 
looks dangerous here. Why, they ’ve just been 
putting down a new cement side-walk. Any fool 
can keep right side up here.”’ 

We were in front of one of the most attractive 
saloons in the city, —a favorite stopping-place 
for my friend. . A man was just coming out of it, 
and his walk was what is called the rail-fence gait. 

“There ’s at least one fool,” said I, “ who has a 
hard time keeping right side up. Don’t you con- 
sider this a dangerous place?” ‘Why no,”’ said 


my unsuspecting friend. “ ‘That man is drunk: 
the walk is all right.” 

I caught his eye as he said this, and my mean- 
ing at once flashed upon him. Then said I, “ You 
ealled the open stairway a trap for boys. What 
do you eall this place but a man-trap ?”’ 

“TJ rather think you ’ve been setting a trap for 
me,” said my florid-faced friend, ‘‘ and I’ve been 
just fool enough to walk into it with both eyes 
open.” 

I knew it would do no good to reason with the 
man. But I asked him this question: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think the city ought to be ashamed for. toler- 
ating a trap that some poor weak man is’ walking 
into about every hour of the day?” 

My friend knows what I think about saloons. 
We meet quite often, and when, a few days after 
our conversation, we passed the stairway that he 
had denounced as dangerous, we found it protect- 
ed by a railing. 

“That's a good job,” said he. 
said I. 

The stairway is no longer a boy-trap. The 
boys are safe there now. But how about the man- 
trap a little further down the street? All the 
fancy railings we have put round it don’t keep 
men from falling into it. I wonder if we shall 
ever have the good sense to close it up entirely. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS PLAY. 


We give in this number of our paper, the first 
part of a charming play, entitled “A True Christ- 
mas.”” The play was originally written for the 
Unitarian Sunday-school of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
It was rendered last winter by the members of that 
school, and was so much enjoyed that we have taken 
it for Every Orner Sunpay, in order that other 
schools, may be able to use it during the coming 
holiday season. It will run through three numbers 
of the paper, but we shall have copies of the entire 
play struck off from the types in ample season for 
rehearsal before Christmas comes round. Mean- 
time we think our readers will enjoy the perfect 
truth to nature, and the distinct character-drawing 
which are the marked features of this pleasing 
Comedietta. 


THE MILTON SONNET. 


In the last number of our paper, in a note ap- 
pended to the sonnet on the Lord-General Cromwell 
we asked our readers to point out to us a sentence 
that is grammatically inaccurate. We should have 
said rhetorically, rather than grammatically, incor- 
rect. The inaccuracy arose from the rewriting of 
the poem, and when once perceived, is easily ex- 
plained. We hope that some of our readers will 
tell us what they know about the historical allu- 
sions in the sonnet. 


History and Biography. 


CAEDMON. 


BY EVELYN 8S. FOSTER. 


ProBaBLy the name of Caedmon sounds strange 
to some of my young readers, but I imagine the 
name of John Milton, ‘‘ the blind old man of a 
mighty song,” is familiar to all. Caedmon wrote 
a great poem also, and it has been thought by 
some that his writings influenced Milton’s work. 
So although the lives of these two poets were 
separated by many centuries, we associate their 
names on account of their work. Caedmon was 


the first Englishman who gave us a poem writ- 
ten in his own language; but so strange to our 
eyes and ears is the English language of those 
long ago days, — for Caedmon lived in the seventh 
century, — that it needs to be translated before we 
can appreciate it. Even then the poem is odd 
and quaint. Here is a short passage from his 
‘* Song of the Creation.” 


He first created 

For the children of men 
Heaven as a roof, — 

The holy Creator, — 
Then the world. 

The Guardian of mankind, 
The eternal Lord, 
Produced afterward 

The earth for men, — 
The almighty Master. 


A pretty story is told of the origin of this poem 
but I must whisper to my young readers, that I 
fear it isn’t wholly true. It was the custom in 
those far away days for people in company to en- 
tertain each other with stories and songs. They 
were fond, too, of playing on the harp at supper, 
which they would pass from one to another that 
each might take his turn in giving pleasure to the 
rest. Now, Caedmon, it is said, was a peasant 
youth and very ignorant. He could listen, but 
he could not perform. This made him unhappy; 
so one evening he stole away from the table, to 
hide his lack of skill, and to mourn over his igno- 
rance. He went into the stables because on that 
that night, being cowherd of the monastery of 
Whitby, he had care of the beasts. He lay down, 
and soon fell asleep. A strange figure appeared 
to him in his dream, called him by name, and 
bade him sing, saying, ‘‘ Caedmon, sing to me.” 

‘¢ T cannot sing,” answered Caedmon. ‘I have 
come out hither fromi the feast because I could 
not sing.” 

‘* Nay,” said the strange figure, “but thou hast 
something to sing.” 

* What must I sing ?”’ asked Caedmon. 

‘¢ Sing the Creation,” was the reply. Caedmon 
then sang verses, ‘‘ which he had never heard 
before.”’” Among them came the lines I have 
already quoted. ‘The words of his song remained 
in his mind when he woke, and other verses also 
came to his thoughts. He hastened to the town 
bailiff of Whitby, and told his story. The bailiff, 
astonished, took him to the Abbess Hilda; she 
and many learned men of the place thought the 
sift of song must have been given to him in his 
sleep; and some declared the gift a miracle. 
They translated parts of the Bible for him, into 
his language, and asked him to change their prose 
into verse. This led to his writing a poem of un- 
usual beauty. 

He afterwards composed many poems on Bible 
histories, and some of these are still in existence. 

After a time he was educated and became a 
monk. He lived so lone ago that the date of his 
birth is not known; it is thought that he died 
about 680. His writings exerted a wide influence 
upon his countrymen for many years, and for this 
reason his memory was held in great reverence 
for centuries. 


‘‘T HAVE noticed,’”’ says Josh Billings, “ that 
the man who is always telling what he will do 
when he gets there, never gets there.”’ 

We suppose that man must have been cousin to 
the one who suggested to the German people their 
proverb : — 

“ By the street of by-and-by one arrives at the 
house of never.” 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 4, 5, 6, 11, is sorrow for others. 

My 4, 7, 9, 8, is useful in all houses. 

My 1, 7, 10, is an article of dress. 

My 1, 2, 4, 3, is an herb. 

My 3, 2, 7, 4, is cleansing. 

My 6, 2, 11, is a child’s plaything. 

My 8, 1, 4, 4, is a means of transport. 

My 1, 5, 4, is part of the body. 

My 3, 7, 8, 10, is an article of food. 

My whole is practised by all civilized nations. 
KENNEBUNK, 11 years old. 


SOME RULES FOR MAKING POETS. 


1, 


Take a word indicating measurement; to it add 
another, meaning to cut down; to these, still another 
meaning indebtedness. 


II. 


Take a stinging insect, add yourself, an active 
verb, and two consonants. 


Hil. 


Take part of a house, with a prefix that shall not 
be high. 


1a 


Take a number, add a consonant, then a letter 
that is either a consonant or a vowel, and then add 
a brilliant luminary. 


Vi 


Take a domestic animal and add a short Latin 
word much used in banks. 


VI. 


Take what is printed here, and add value. 


VIL 


Give me your hand and I will show you what is 
necessary, before a weapon, to make tlie greatest of 
all poets. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 4, 10, 6, 12, grows in woods. 
My 15, 3, 7,1, is a trial. 
My 14, 11, 8, 9, 13, is a reptile. 
My 16, 2, 6, 5, 8, 1, is a part of the body. 
My whole ig seen in many trees. 
DEDHAM. 


NAMES OF BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


1. A Girw’s name, and a nickname for all girls. 

2. A boy’s name, a small insect, and you and I. 

3. A word meaning to be without sensation, and 
some things that “stick closer than a brother.” 

4, Part of the human body, a personal pronoun, 
and a substance formed by earth and water. 

5. Something worn on the feet, and a vowel. 

6. A possessive pronoun, and a vehicle. 

7. The Quaker’s negative, and the noise made 
by a busy insect. 


ENIGMA XVII. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 5, 6, 7, 8, is what we use while riding in a 
carriage. 

My 9, 4, 10, is a troublesome animal. 

My 14, 4, 16, 2, 1, is an animal found in Africa. 

My 3, 8, 10, is used in catching fish. 

My 14, 18, 10, is a domestic animal. 


My 14, 15, 16, 7, is an article used in arranging 
the hair. 

My 18, 2, 19, is not dry. 

My 11, 1, 17, 12, 8, is something we use at school. 

My whole is my name and address. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


1. It lay north of Moab, east of the river Jordan. 

2. Both people were descendants of Lot; the 
Moabites from his older, the Ammonites from his 
younger daugliter. 

8. They did not. The Moabites were a more 
peaceful people, having many cities, fruitful fields, 
vineyards, etc., while the Ammonites had but one 
city (Rabbah), and seem to have been a predatory 
people like the Bedouins. In war they were specially 
cruel and crafty. (1. Sam. xi. 2; 1 Chron. xxi., 
XXil.) 

4. Byaking. (Judges xi. 13.) 

5. They worshipped the fire-god Molech, to whom 
they sacrificed their children, by placing them in 
the arms of the heated image. (2 Kings xxiii. 10; 
Deut. xii. 31.) 

6. Almost constant warfare. (See Deut. xxiii. 
4,5, 6; Judges iii. 13; xi. 38; 1 Sam. xi. 11; xiv. 47; 
2 Sam, xii. 26-381 ; 2 Chron. ao) 

7. The city contained the bed or Sancophauns of 
King Og, who was said to have been a giant. 
(Deut. iii. 11.) 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO, 2. 


VI. Shakspeare. 
VII. Allis not gold that glitters. 
VIII. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
IX. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day. 
X. If you would have business done, go; if 
not, send. 


For Youngest Reavers. 


_ THE EARL OF FRANKFORT. 


BY M. E. P. 


=A OT a great, burly, Eng- 

4 lish earl, such as you 
will read and study 
about when you are 
old ace but a a 


. baby boy net nite or 
years yy and suioh a good, happy little fel- 
low, you would all want to squeeze him, I 
know, could you see him. 

Well, I am going to tell you about one of 
Earl’s — for Earl is his name— visits to 
Grandma. Most all little boys and girls 
like to visit their ‘‘ Grandma ;” do you not? 
I’m sure this little boy does, although he is 
not quite old enough to talk and say so yet. 
The last visit I think he enjoyed quite as 
much as any. Grandma’s kitchen floor had 
just been painted a brilliant yellow, and Earl 
thought it looked very nice and shiny, and 
he liked the bright color too. There were 
boards laid down from one door to another, 
so a person could pass from room to room 
without stepping on the bright, fresh paint 


till it should get thoroughly hard and dry. 
The moment Earl saw those boards, he evi- 
dently thought they were put down there 
for his special amusement, so he could walk 
on them ; for he jumped up and down on his 
tiny feet, and shouted for very joy, while he 
tried walking on first one, then another, 
stopping once in a while to express his de- 
light by looking up into one’s face and smil- 
ing. He did not quite dare walk on them 
all alone; so if he was left a little while, he 
would come running into the sitting-room, 
and pull at some one’s skirts, run a little 
way toward the kitchen, and if some one 
did not start right away, back he would 
come, and repeat his entreaties, — which, by 
the way, were so cunning that he had to run 
back several times before he could get any 
one to go with him, and then when he found 
they were coming he would shout with de- 
light again. 

Earl is very fond of seeing Grandma’s 
callers, and never seems at all afraid of any 
one. One day last winter a lady called, to 
whom he seemed to take a great fancy. 
She carried a muff, and Earl spied her 
handkerchief sticking out one end of it a 
little bit; so he went up, and very uncere- 
moniously took it out, wiped his own nose 
and then the lady’s, and then put it back in 
the muff where it belonged, — showing he 
knew what a handkerchief was for! 

Earl has a little brother— perhaps I will 
tell you about him some day —and two 
little sisters, and sometimes they all like to 
come to Grandma’s together, and then such 
sport! Earl is not quite old enough to run 
and play with the others, but he gets very 
much interested in watching them play, — 
so much so that it keeps him too busy to do 
anything else, and they are real good little 
sisters and brother, and like to amuse him 
and help take care of him all they can. 

Like most small boys, — and girls too, — 
Earl is always very glad to go driving, and 
he keeps up a constant clucking to the 
horse. Whenever any one drives up to the 
door, he thinks he is going to ride, and runs 
for his cloak and cap, and teases — in his 
way— to have them put on. He likes to 
have a picture-book too with lots and lots 
of horses, and he points to every one and 
laughs, not caring for anything else but the 
horses. 

IT must tell you what a good little boy 
Earl is, too, about going to bed. His 
Mamma had always rocked him to sleep, 


because she liked to hold him; but when he © 


got to be almost two years old she thought 
it would be better for him to be put into his 
bed to go to sleep by himself. So, much 
as she dreaded to give up rocking him, she 
did it, and from that very first night he has 
gone to sleep all by himself without once 
crying to have any one stay with him. ~ 

We think him a remarkably good little 
boy, do not you? 
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Every Other Sunday. 


A NOBLE RIVAL. 
BY MRS. A. M. GANNETT. 


Xerxes, the powerful king of Persia, with a 
million soldiers was devastating Greece. There 
were two Athenians upon whom the safety of 
Greece very much depended. One, Themistocles, 
was bold, enthusiastic, full of energy, yet very am- 
bitious. The other had higher virtues, and had 
won the title of the “ Just.” This was Aristides. 

But three years before, Aristides had been 
banished from Athens through the jealousy and 
arts of Themistocles. Any citizen could be 
banished, without ever having committed any 
crime, if a sufficient number of votes against him 
could be obtained. This was the Athenians’ way 
of showing that a man was displeasing to them 
and that they wished to exclude him from public 
affairs. Each citizen wrote his vote on an oyster 
shell, and the exile was called ostracism. Our word 
“ostracism,” meaning that one is set aside by pub- 
lic opinion, comes from this ancient Greek custom. 

An anecdote is told of the banishment of 
Aristides. At the time of the voting, an igno- 
rant man who did not know Aristides gave him 
his shell, and asked him to write his name on it. 
‘« Why do you wish to vote against him? What 
has he done?” asked Aristides. “I am tired of 
hearing him called the ‘Just,’’’ was the reply. 
So Aristides wrote his own name on the shell. 

Themistocles now remained free to carry out 
his own plans. But the Persians had come, and 
he must bend all his energies towards defeating 
them. Their great numbers so alarmed most of 
the provinces of Greece, that the people were al- 
most paralyzed, and with difficulty soldiers were 
sent to aid Athens and Sparta, who stood almost 
alone in their determination to put the Persians to 
rout. The chance looked very doubtful for Greece. 
Like a river of destruction, the enemy was sweep- 
ing onward, and thus far had met only one ob- 
stacle, that of the brave stand of Leonidas at 
Thermopyle. Although the Persians were in the 
end victorious at this pass, their loss was so great, 
that the Greeks, considering that loss and also the 
grand display of Grecian courage and patriotism, 
looked upon it as almost their own victory. 

The enemy was now advancing towards Athens. 
Nothing could prevent their reaching it. It was 
decided to leave the beloved city to its fate, place 
the women, children, and helpless citizens in a 
place of safety, and then to make a desperate 
struggle for the rights of Greece. 

But where? The oracle was consulted again 
and again, but no definite idea could be obtained 
from its mysterious words. The Spartans began 
to fear for Sparta; and in the uncertainty of the 
situation, it looked as if the Grecian ranks would 
be divided. Then the fate of the country would 
be sealed. 

In the assembly of the leaders, so many different 
opinions were held as to the course to take, that it 
was impossible to come to any decision. And all 
the time the Persians were advancing nearer. 

The Greek fleet was stationed at Salamis, an 
island separated by a small channel from the 
mainland, and not far from Athens. It was 
Themistocles’ wish to meet the Persians there, 
and try the effect of a naval battle. How great 
was his joy when the oracle at last spoke of 
“wooden walls”? as their only protection, and 
that in the future ‘‘ divine Salamis” would be 
mentioned with tears. This meant, of course, 
that the ships were their “ wooden walls,” and that 
the engagement at Salamis where the brave would 
die would be the cause of the future mourning. 

But the assembly would not accept this view, 


and Themistocles, in order to force the battle 
upon them, resorted toa stratagem. He sent a 
messenger to Xerxes stating that he was at heart 
anxious for the Persians to succeed, and urging 
their immediate advance upon Salamis, before the 
weakened army of the Greeks was strengthened. 

Themistocles had great faith in the naval power 
of the Greeks, because the Persians were not so 
much accustomed as they to this warfare. ‘The 
Greek ships had large, pointed, iron prows, capa- 
ble of doing great destruction upon the lesser- 
protected fleet of their enemy. 

It was at this crisis that Themistocles received 
word in the assembly that one outside wished to 
speak with him. He found Aristides, who had 
returned from his exile, hoping to aid his country. 
He begged Themistocles still to consider him as a 
rival, but only in the effort to save their beloved 
country. ‘* Let this be our rivalry,” he said. 

Then he gave information that the Persians 
were close at hand to attack them by water. 
‘¢This will work in our favor, if we are strong in 
spirit to encounter them.” He begged for some 
position where he could serve without detracting 
from the great opportunity of Themistocles. 

So the rivals became friends and allies in the 
campaign that was to decide the fate of Greece. 
Themistocles took the lead, and inspired his 
soldiers with such courage they had no thought 
of retreat. They saw that their only course was 
to meet the advancing fleet, and they took solemn 
vows to defeat the Persians. 

Aristides, in an inferior position, was yet 
enabled to strike a hard blow for his country. 
It happened that a strong wind blew up the strait 
at the very hour of the attack. It did great havoc 
with the Persian fleet. And then, it is said that 
much confusion took place in consequence of its 
not being possible always to distinguish between 
the ships of their own allies and those of the 
Greeks. For the Persian forces were made up of 
a motley collection from various parts of Asia 
Minor and adjacent islands, and from provinces 
far remote. So, instead of attacking the Greeks, 
they sometimes attacked each other. 

But probably the great factor in the Greeks’ 
favor was their own unconquerable love of coun- 
try, as opposed to the hired service of the Persian 
allies. ‘The sharp-prowed Greek ships, what 
ruin did they not create! Xerxes, enthroned 
upon a hill that over-looked the scene, and sur- 
rounded by the greatest magnificence, had his at- 
tendants by his side with tablets on which to 
inscribe the names and deeds of his brave gen- 
erals. What a disappointment was his, as he 
saw his immense fleet scattered, and he himself 
obliged to withdraw or be attacked by the Greeks 
now flushed with victory ! 

The battle of Salamis was the turning-point in 
the great Persian invasion. There were other 
engagements, but they only completed the work 
of defeat. 

Aristides, in the same magnanimous and de- 
voted manner took part in them, while the great- 
est glory was given to Themistocles. In only 
one great battle did Aristides lead, — the battle of 
Platzea. Here he won considerable renown. 

But since high qualities seldom go unrewarded, 
the Greeks came to see the worth of Aristides, 
and in their history his character is recorded. It 
will forever shine there as an example of patriot- 
ism, integrity, and, above all, of disinterestedness. 

Among the ancients we find many examples of 
courage and honor, but it is rare to find the virtue 
of magranimity towards a rival. Aristides was a 
‘¢ noble rival ’’ of the sort every one might strive 
to emulate, — a rival in unselfishly helping. 


A STROLL IN AN OLD COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 


BY H. MARTIN. " 


THE ground was thickly covered with soft 


moss, ferns, and strawberry leaves, crowding out 
the long grass and growing luxuriantly in the 
shade and dampness; the old slate stones, tipped 
to one side as the earth beneath them had settled 
away, bore inscriptions dating as far back as 
1804; and the liking of our ancestors for solemn 
words of warning in doggerel rhymes was evinced 
as we read again and again the admonition, “ Pre- 
pare to follow me.” 

‘* What a dreadful day of reckoning they must 
have feared,’ we said. For instance, — 


Mr. THomas 
A. Kerry died 
March 4% 
1808 
Aged 32 years. 


“ Some hearty friend shall drop a tear 
-On my dry bones and say, 
These once were strong as mine appear, 
And mine must be as they.” 


The widow of this Thomas A. Kelly must have 
married again, judging from the delicate “ alias” 
that we find on the stone close to his. 


Mrs. Lyp1a 
A. KELLy, alias 
FLANDERS 
Died June 4% 
1828 
in the 40" year 
of her age. 


‘“‘ Behold, my friends, as you pass by, 
As you are now so once was I; 
As Iam now so you must be. 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 


The same warning does ‘‘ Mrs. Philena, wife 
of Benj. Conant,” give. 


“ Farewell, my babe and partner dear, - 
Farewell, my parents fond and near, 
I bid you all adieu, 
For Jesus calls my soul away ; 
T cant with you no longer stay. 
Prepare to follow me.” 


But dismal as we may think these old inserip- 
tions, the modern ones in this same churchyard 
show no better taste. Look at the daguerrotype 
set in a tombstone where you can dimly see a 
travesty of a sweet old face, the folded kerchief 
and frill of the cap not quite faded out ; or at the 
spiritualist, who seems to protest with his dying 
breath, ‘I still live and communicate with friends 
on earth ;” or still another on a young girl, — 


“Too much beloved to be resigned, 
Too bright to disappear, 
Too sprightly for the greedy worm, 
That too soon it will devour.” 


- 


After the first moment of amusement while 
reading these grewsome lines, we need the com- 
fort of remembering, what the friends of these 
departed ones forgot in their despair, that though 
“sown in dishonor and weakness,’’ they will be 
‘‘raised in glory and power.” 


—— 
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A TRUE CHRISTMAS. 
A play. 


BY KATE WHITING. 


Characters : 


Mrs. Fay. 

Jamig Fay, ‘the little gentleman.”’ 
NELLIE Fay. 

Jon, a newsboy. 

Herry, his sister. 

JANE, a servant. 

Santa CLaus. 


Scenz I. — A cheerful sitting-room at Mrs. Fay’s. 
Fireplace at back. Window left of fireplace. 
Mrs. Fay is discovered sewing in rocking-chair 
at right. Netire and JAMIE working at 
Christmas decorations, etc. ‘TIME, after tea. 


Mrs. Fay. Well, children, is all quite ready ? 

Nell. Yes, mother, and how pretty it will all 
look. It will be the very nicest Christmas we 
ever had. 

Jamie. Yes; and if Santa Claus only brings 
me a new pair of skates — 

Neil. And me a doll — 

Jamie. Won’t it be just jolly ? 

Mrs. Fay. But, children, do you know why it 
is we give and receive presents on Christmas 
Day? 

Nell. Oh, yes, mother ; because Christ was sent 
to us on Christmas Day. 

Jamie. And we give to remember what was 
given us. 

Nell. Won’t you tell us the story of the first 
Christmas Day again, mother ? [JamiE and NELL 
draw their chairs up by Mrs. Fay. | 

Mrs. Fay. It is an old, old story, children, but 
never too old to tell once more: How the wise 
men, watching at night, beheld a wondrous star 
in the heavens, and followed it to Bethlehem 
where, in a manger, the baby Christ lay, watched 
over by his happy young mother. The very 
cattle in their stalls seemed to know who lay 
among them; and out in the fields, the faithful 
shepherds, watching their flocks, heard the angels 
singing, *‘ Peace on earth, goud will to men,” and 
knew that the Saviour was born. 

Jamie. And that was eighteen hundred and 
eighty-eight years ago, and there has been a 
Christmas Day, once a year ever since. ((0es to 
the window.) My! how it snows. Won't it be 
glorious to-morrow though? Santa Claus will 
have plenty of snow for his reindeer to-night. 
Say, look here, Nell! 

Nell. [Goes to window.] Oh, mother, there’s 
a poor little girl out there, and she looks so cold 
and hungry ; don’t let Jane send her away. 

Jane. [Enters.] If you plaze, mum, there’s a 


_wee mite of a thing downstairs as cum to the 
‘door a-beggin’, an’ she's that cold and hungry- 


lookin’ I had n’t the heart to turn her away, it 
bein’ the day before Christmas too, mum, and 
we with plenty. Don’t you think we might find 
her a morsel, mum? 

Mrs. Fay. You were quite right, Jane. Poor 
little girl! Bring her right up here, and let her 
get warm by this good fire. [Exit JANE, returning 
with Hurry, who looks about timidly.] 

Mrs. Fay. Come here, little one, and warm 
yourself. Jane, you can get her some supper. 
(Exit JANE.) How do you happen to be out so 
late, my dear? 

Hetty. Oh, lady, you are very kind; but I 
could n’t go home till I had somethin’ for Joe to 
eat. 


Jamie. Who is Joe ? [Exit Mrs. Fay.] 

Hetty. Joe? Why, Joe’s my brother, sir; an’ 
he’s sick an’ can’t go out now a-sellin’ his papers, 
I must git him somethin’ to eat, fer he’s been 
lyin’ at home all day; an’ the snow gits in 
through the roof and makes it kind of cold like. 
[Shivers and warms her hands at the fire.] 

Nell. [Pityingly.| Poor little girl! Where do 
you live? 

Hetty. At Mrs. Finigan’s, Miss, in Higgins 
Court. Mrs. Finigan’s very good, Miss, an’ 
lets us sleep in the garret for nothin’. 

Jamie. Does Santa Claus come to the house 
where you and Joe live? 

Hetty. Who is Santa Claus ? 

Nell and Jamie. Don’t you know who Santa 
Claus is? 

Jamie. Why he’s a capital old fellow who 
comes around in a sleigh every Christmas Eve, — 
a sleigh with eight reindeer pulling it, and he 
drives right over the roofs and goes down the 
chimney, and then, —if you’ve been real good, 
and have hung up your stocking, — he gives you 
lots of presents; anything you want almost! 

Hetty. No, he never comes to us. P’r’aps 
me an’ Joe ain’t good enough. Maybe there’s 
so many folks he could n’t git roun’ to us, an’ 
p’r’aps he could n’t find us if he did, there’s so 
many houses in our court. 

Jamie. Nell and I hang our stockings right up 
here, and Santa Claus comes down and fills ’em. 

Hetty. P’y’aps, then, it ain’t ’cause we was 
bad, fer Joe an’ me don’t mean to be bad; but 
there ain’t no chimly in our garret, so he couldn’t 
git in. 

Nell. Poor little girl! I don’t think Santa 
Claus can know where you live, for he’s sucha 
dear, good old, man, I know he would love you. 
What is your name ? 

Hetty. Hetty, Miss. 

Jamie. But your other name ? 

Hetty. I aint got no other name. I don’t 
think me an’ Joe ever had any other name — 
leastways I never heard it. The folks in our 
court jist calls us Hetty an’ Joe. [Mrs. Fay 
enters while they are talking. | 

Mrs Fay. Come, Hetty; I have found some 
warm clothes for you, and Jane has your supper 
ready. Children, you can go down with her, and 
I will come presently. [wit children. Mrs. Fay 
stops to put clothing in basket. | 

Mrs. Fay. Poor little Hetty! How sad it 
makes me to think of her! I shall take the chil- 
dren to her home to-morrow, and let them see 
how little ones, no older than they, have to suffer. 
It will be a good lesson in contentment and 
charity, and I know my darlings will want to 
help those less fortunate than themselves. [ zit. 
In a moment JAMIE and NEx1 enter, each bringing 
a long stocking. | 

Nell. Mother says we must go to bed now, so 
let’s hang up our stockings. I picked out the very 
biggest I could find — see! [Holds it up. ] 

Jamie. So did I. I’m glad I’m going to bed 
now — it will make the morning come sooner. 

Nell. Yes; and what fun we shall have! 
But just think of poor little Hetty, Jamie, and 
her sick brother, 

Jamie. I don’t see how Santa Claus happens to 
skip ’em — but perhaps he won’t this year; and 
then, you know mother gave her lots of good 
things, and she seemed real happy. 

Nell. I wish I could just see Santa Claus and 
tell him about her. I know he would go there if 


he only knew ; but mother won’t let us stay up to 


see him ; she never would. 
Jamie. If we were n’t trying to be real good 


children we might see him, for father and mother 
are going to the theatre to-night and we ould 
get up. 

Nell. Yes, but that would be disobeying 
mother. 

Jamie. And I don’t think Santa Claus would 
like it either; so I don’t know what we can do. 

Vell. Well, good-night, Jamie dear, mother 
said we must be good children and go right to 
bed. 

Jamie. Good-night, sister. Bet you a stick of 
candy I’ll say “ Merry Christmas ” first to-morrow 
morning! 

Nell. Oh, you wait and see! [Ewit on opposite 
sides. Enter Mrs. Fay dressed for going out. | 

Mrs. Fay. The children are gone, are they? I 
thought they might stop to talk a bit over their 
stockings. I must run and kiss them before I go- 
[Eut. Enter Jane. | 

Jane. [Singing.] Dee-diddle, dee-diddle, dee- 
diddle, dee-dee. [Speaking.] Are the windows 
fastened, I wonder ? Shure and I must be puttin’ 
the room to rights a bit. An’ now don’t thim 
greens look pretty! The childun fixed them, 
bless their little hearts; so kind as they were to 
that poor innercent as cum beggin’ —the darlints! 
[Sings.] Dee-diddle, dee-diddle, dee-diddle, dee- 
dee. [Speaks.] An’ I’m thinkin’ I7]l put out the 
candles; there’s no need of their burnin’. [Sees 
stockings.| So the young uns have hung up their 
stockings, have they? Well, it’s me that’s 
hopin’ the good saint ’Il fill ’em full. [Sings.] 
Dee-diddle, dee-dee. [Knock heard outside.] 
There’s Mike, me feller, waitin’ for me now! 
[Runs off. Stage dark. NeEwu enters in dressing- 
gown and stands by fire. JAMIE looks in at other 
door and enters. He wears a long night-gown. | 

Jamie. | Loud whisper.| Holloa, Nell! Is that 
you? 

Nell. Yes, Jamie. Could n’t you go to sleep? 

Jamie. No. ‘Tried awful hard, but my skates 
and everything kept dancing through my head 
like the “visions of sugar plums,”’ don’t you re- 
member? I heard you here and came to see 
what was the matter. Thought maybe burglars 
were in the house, and I better kill ’em before 
they got our stockings. 

Nell. Oh, Jamie! But it wasn’t thinking of 
Christmas kept me awake ; it was — 

Jamie. What, Nell ? 

Nell. It was Joe and Hetty. 

Jamie. What were you thinking about them? 

Nell. Oh, 1 don’t know! Everything. Oh, 
Jamie, I have an idea, [Claps her hands. ] 

Jamie. What is it, Nell? 

Nell. Well, Jamie, we can’t see Santa Claus, 
but we might write him a note and tell him about 
Joe and Hetty. 

Jamie. That’s capital, Nell! You always have 
bright ideas. You light a candle [Goes to table]; 
here ’s some paper; let’s write now. [NELL 
lights candle ; they sit and write. | 

Jamie. I say, Nell, how do you spell Claus ? 

Nell. C-l-a-u-s. Now don’t interrupt me, 
Jamie. 

Jamie. Bother! I’ve spelled it wrong; but I 
don’t think Ill scratch it out. I don’t believe 
Santa Claus is particular. 

Neill. All right; but please don’t talk. 
thinking. 

Jamie. [After a pause.| Say, Nell, how are 
you getting on ? 

Nell. All right. [Pause.] Jamie, is there a 
‘a’? in Finigan ? 

Jamie. Give it up. 
getting on fine. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


VisiT1NnG not long ago one of the best organ- 
ized Sunday-schools in our denomination, we 
noticed as the school was assembling a number 
of ladies and gentlemen who occupied one of the 
settees apart from the main body of the scholars. 
At first we supposed these were members of the 
Bible-class; but it soon became evident that they 
were not drones but working-bees in the busy 
hive. One of the gentlemen made himself useful 
in helping the Superintendent, seeing that the 
service-books were given out and facilitating the 
prompt and orderly opening of the session. 
Another was ready with the contribution-box, 
which was to be passed immediately after the 
devotional exercises. Two of the ladies at a 
word from the Superintendent took their places 
with classes that had no teacher. A third was 
called in consultation. by the librarian. All re- 
mained until the classes took up their lessons 
when those who were not engaged as temporary 
teachers quietly withdrew. 


These ladies and gentlemen, as I afterwards 
learned, were the Sunday School Committee of the 
Church. This Committee is chosen at the annual 
parish meeting and holds office for a year. The 
first and obvious duty of its members is to see to 
it that at no session of the school shall there be 
a lack either of officers or teachers. But inci- 
dental to the performance of this duty the Commit- 
tee represents the Church in its vital relation to 
the work and wants of the Sunday-school. 
Though their office is in some respects unlike 
that of the School Committee in a town or city, 
these representatives of the church do still have 
in a certain way the care and oversight of the 
Sunday-school, not encroaching upon the work 
of the Superintendent, but supplementing his 
labors. ‘They form a bond of sympathy between 
the congregation which is only too often indiffer- 
ent to what the school is doing, and the school 
which too often feels itself to be something sepa- 
rate from the church. We cordially commend the 
appointment of such a committee to every one of 
our parishes. Let them put upon it the best men 
and women in the parish, who are not already 
engaged in the active work of the school, and let 
them demand at the annual parish meeting a re- 
port of the condition and needs of the school. 


One function of such a committee might be the 
laying out of a systematic plan of study to be 
followed by the school for a series of years, with 
such modifications from time to time as experience 
should dictate. This work wonld of course be 
undertaken in co-operation with the pastor and 
superintendent. Where teachers’ meetings are 
held whether for study or for business, the com- 
mittee should be represented. And, last, but by 
no means least in importance, to this committee 
should be entrusted the financial interests of the 
school. They should see that the parish whose 
servants they are fails not to supply the school 
with all needful appliance for its varied activities, 
And this Sunday School Committee might well 
add to their other duties that of securing to the 
SunpAy Scnoor Socrery the annual contribu- 
tion from the parish which is now too often 
omitted, not from any unwillingness of the people 
to give it, but simply from the failure of the right 
method of obtaining it. The Sunday School Com- 
mittee would be the proper agent to secure from 
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the church the regular and generous support 
of that denominational agency on which all our 
Sunday-schools depend for the means of carrying 
on their good work among the young. 


A STATEMENT OF FAITH. 


Our readers have seen the creed in verse which 
was prepared by Rev. L. G. Wilson and is recited 
in the Unitarian Sunday-school of Hopedale, Mass. 
A correspondent who is deeply interested in re- 
ligious education, sends us a brief Statement of 
Faith, which might be used either in the Sunday- 
school or in the Confirmation Service, when young 
people “ come forward openly and take their stand 
as Unitarian Christians.” The writer sends us this 
statement or affirmation as one contribution toward 
some simple creed which may come into general 
use. She does not wish to have her name known; 
but it is perfectly proper for us to say that she is a 
lady of wide culture who has assumed the sole 
charge of the religious training of her four children, 
and who would now like to see those children make 
“an open and decided profession of faith,” and be- 
come active members of the church. The “ State- 
ment” will be printed on card-paper, and copies may 
be obtained at the Sunday School Society’s rooms, 
where are also kept copies of the Hopedale creed 
and the Statement of Belief prepared by Rev. C. F. 
Dole and used in some of the new Christian En- 
deavor Societies. ; 


AN AFFIRMATION OF BELIEF. 


I believe 

That God, the maker of all things, 
is our loving Father, 

All-wise, all-powerful, and perfect in 
goodness ; > 

That Jesus, our Teacher and Guide, 
will be our Saviour from sin 
if we obey and follow him ; 

That the Holy Spirit is God’s divine 
influence ever near to help us. 


I believe 
That Man has received from his Maker 
a share in His divine nature 
and the gift of Eternal Life, 
which can never be taken from him, 
and which only his own act 
can make a pain instead of a joy; 
That Sin surely brings its own punishment, 
An‘ Repentance will ever find forgiveness. 


I believe 
That Faith is perfect Trust ; 
That Salvation is deliverance from sin; 
And that those who do the will of the Father 
Enter the Kingdom of Heaven here and now. 


AIMS OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THERE are three aims which should be kept con- 
stantly before the school. 

Our first aim should be to make our school a 
place of thorough instruction in the Scriptures. By 
careful teaching in the class, by reviews and supple- 
mental lessons from the desk, by awakening an in- 
terest in the Bible, and by quickening its study in 
the family, we would seek to give to all —and espe- 
cially to the young people —a knowledge of the Book 
which is able to make them wise unto salvation. 

Our second aim should be to make the-school a 
place of earnest religious atmosphere. We should 
have it so freighted with religious influence, that 
whoever enters it will realize that he is upon holy 
ground; that not one scholar shall grow up to ma- 
ture years without being drawn to the Christian 
life; that the clearest conceptions of the spiritual 


things shall be imparted, the warmest experiences 
shall be encouraged; that the highest and fullest 
type of Christian character shall be developed. 

Our third aim should be to make our school a 
place of genuine enjoyment. Every gathering of 
our school should be so delightful, that he who 
comes once will long to come again. We should 
make it a home to all who enter, with all the pleas- 
ant associations and all the fragrant memories of a 
cheerful Christian family circle. 

Let every superintendent and every teacher keep 
before him these three aims, and work toward them. 
— The Study. " 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue regular monthly meetings of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union for the sixth year (1888 and 
1889) began on Monday, Oct. 22, 1888. 

Reports of the condition of some of our Sunday 
Schools, and of special features in their work, were 
given by the following members of the Visiting 
Committee: Mr. E. A. Whitman, Miss G. T. Jacobs, 
and Rey. H. G. Spaulding. The subject of the for- 
mation of “ King’s Daughters” Clubs was also taken 
up by means of a brief paper from Miss Mary R 
Mason, of Dorchester. 


Tue Sunday-school of the First Unitarian Church 
in Worcester, Mass., of which Mr. Francis H. Dewey 
is Superintendent, has a corps of twelve officers, 
These are, besides the Superintendent, a Librarian, 
Consulting Librarian, Text-Book Librarian, Assist- 
ant, Secretary, Treasurer, Chairman, Festival Com- 
mittee, Library Committee, Charity Committee, 
Decoration Committee; Superintendent of Sewing 
School. Every Friday during the winter there is 
a meeting of the teachers in the vestry for the study 
of subjects connected with the work of the Sunday- 
school. Not only teachers, but those who would 
fit themselves to teach, and all interested in the 
study of religious subjects are invited to these 
meetings. 


Rev. T. R. Mirsrep has established in Unity 
Church, Chicago, a Kindergarten for the very small 
children, too young to go to both church and Sun- 
day-school. The little ones are brought to church by 
their parents and are taken care of during the hour 
of service by the King’s Daughters of the church, 
and after the service is over are taken into Sunday- 
school; or if too young for that, they go home again 
with their parents. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 


Tuer Sunpay Scuoor Socrery has in press and 
will publish about November first, a new service for 
Christmas, arranged by the secretary. It will con- 
tain a number of original and beautiful songs and 
carols composed expressly for the Service by Mr. 
Arthur W. Thayer, a composer whose works as 
sung by the Boston Apollo Club and the Worcester 
Festival Chorus have received high praise. <Ad- 
vance orders for sample copies may be sent to the 
society. 


Tue Socrery has on hand a few copies of an in- 
teresting and pleasing sixteenth century Christmas 
Carol, entitled “New Prince, New Pomp.” ‘The 
music of this old carol is specially attractive. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OrirER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon Srreer, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 
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